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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



[Vol. xxviii, No. 5. 



ON A DISPUTED TEEZETTO IN THE 
PABADISO 

Beginning with the 127th line of Canto 
XXVII Dante thus depicts the depravation 
of man as he passes from youth to manhood. 

Fede ed innocenzia son reperte 
Solo nei parvoletti; poi ciascuna 
Pria fugge che le guance sien coperte. 

Tale, balbuzlendo ancor, digiuna, 
Che poi divora, con la lingua sciolta, 
Qualunque cibo per qualunque luna: 

E tal, balbuzlendo, ama ed ascolta 
La madre sua, che, con loquela intera, 
Disia poi di vederla sepolta. 

A much-disputed terzetto follows. 

Cost si fa la pelle bianca nera 

Nel primo aspetto della bella figlia 
Di quei ch'apporta mane e lascia sera. 

Professor Norton renders the passage liter- 
ally (1895) but adds in a note : "Both the order 
of the words and the meaning of the sentence 
are obscure." Longfellow had thus translated 
the lines, in harmony with a Latin commen- 
tary:— 

" Even thus is swarthy made the skin so white 
In its first aspect, of the daughter fair 
Of him who brings the morn and leaves the 
night." 

and in a footnote interprets "him who brings 
the morn" as the sun, and his "fair daugh- 
ter" as the aurora, which at first white, be- 
comes later rosy. The note refers to the Purga- 
torio II, 7-9, 

" So that the white and the vermilion cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where I was, 
By too great age were changing into orange." 

Beside ascribing to Dante a readiness to 
repeat a previous comparison which awakens 
question, this interpretation imputes to him 
an awkwardness of syntax by which the 
words "In its first aspect" follow the word 
"swarthy" although referring to the earlier 
word "white" — an awkwardness which Long- 
fellow avoids in his translation. 



The last difficulty is escaped by most of the 
commentators quoted by Scartazzini, who find 
the passage in part a comparison — God likened 
to the sun (quei ff.) — : and in part imagery 
only — the bella figlia being the Church, or 
humanity, conceived as the offspring of Deity, 
and its corruption in his sight, nel primo as- 
petto, being the darkened skin of human ma- 
turity, pelle bianca, nera. 

Confused rhetoric here replaces awkward 
syntax, and impels the reader unwilling to be- 
lieve either of Dante, to a third interpretation 
by two commentators, Da Buti and Antonelli, 
who find the whole passage an image from 
nature, the bella figlia of the sun being the 
moon. One of them interprets aspetto as 
" phase " and primo aspetto as the first phase, 
that of conjunction with the sun. 

But without further interpretation the ter- 
zetto, although introduced by Dante with 
Cosi, remains unconnected with the previous 
lines, which all describe the effect of age in de- 
basing man's nature, pure in earlier years. 
The moon is not older in conjunction than in 
opposition: indeed in its first phase is called 
new. 

Incomplete as this interpretation is, it 
affords a clue which to an admirer of the poet 
seems promising. A new simile, drawn, ac- 
cording to Dante's wont, from the every-day 
experience of nature, appears more likely here 
than either a philosophical enigma or the repe- 
tition of a previous image. 

The lunar theory is abandoned and the au- 
roral pursued in two later interpretations of the 
passage. According to Francesco Torraca in his 
commentary on the whole poem (Eome, 1907) 
the verses mean that men grow worse with age 
just as the sky grows white at dawn: — "thus 
becomes white the skin, dark at birth " of the 
sun's beautiful daughter (the light) . This in- 
terpretation is difficult to entertain. It can 
hardly have been in Dante's mind to compare 
waning morals with waxing light. 

According to E. G. Parodi (B. S. D. It., XI, 
193, n. 2) Dante's description of the sun as 
him who brings morning and leaves evening 
gives the key to the riddle. His beautiful 
daughter is the Aurora, and the passage is to 
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be read " So the skin of the Aurora becomes 
black that showed itself white at her first ap- 
pearance : or, So the sky, white in the morning, 
becomes black at evening." The sky indeed be- 
comes dark at evening, but not the skin of the 
Aurora, by that hour half the circuit of the 
globe away. A notable astronomer like Dante 
would never have conceived of the Aurora as 
waiting until her skin were darkened by the 
descent of night. This variety of the auroral 
interpretation appears plainly inadmissible. 

Does Dante then mean that the Day, the 
compass of mane and sera, is the bella figlia of 
the sun : and are the hues of sunset, born of the 
mists and exhalations of earth, her darkened 
skin in comparison with the heavenlier tints 
of daybreak ? Possibly. Yet reading the lines 
through with the idea of Day in mind, they 
halt hopelessly. They should run " So grows 
dark the skin of the bella -figlia, white in its 
first aspect " and they actually do run " So 
grows white skin dark in the first aspect of the 
bella figlia." 

Taken simply and as they stand, these words 
point to some natural object dependent on the 
sun, whose surface as first seen by us changes to 
dark from white by reason, as we are led to 
think, of age. Just such an object is the moon 
when her surface is lighted in part by reflection 
from the earth : or when, according to the popu- 
lar image, the new moon carries the old moon 
in her arms. We need only assume that the 
phrase primo aspetto refers to observation in- 
stead of to astronomy as the first proponents of 
the lunar theory thought. The passage then 
accurately and simply describes the earliest 
guise in which every succeeding moon presents 
itself. 

" So the white skin of the sun's fair daughter turns 
to dark, in its first aspect." 



Against the sunset sky there appears at once 
a spotless crescent and a full-grown orb, with 
gray and wrinkled cheeks. The immaculate 
and brilliant rim we call young: the scarred 
and wan expanse within it old. There is one 
heavenly body which is seen each month at once 
at the bright beginning and the dark ending 



of its recurrent life, and which warns us by 
the contrast in its looks to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world. 

The periphrastic description of the sun need 
not count against this interpretation. The line 
is a beautiful one ending neatly with its rhyme 
to nera: and the sudden change from laconic 
to flowing structure is characteristic of Dante. 

Benjamin Ives Oilman. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 



ON"ELA THE SCYLFING AND ALI THE 
BOLD 

In support of the very ingenious argument 
recently offerd by Miss M. G. Clarke 1 for find- 
ing in Yrsa, 2 mother of Hrolf Kraki, the 
daughter of Healfdene whose name the scribe 
left out in 1. 62 of the Beowulf, one might call 
attention to a passage in the Ynglingasaga 
which she passes over in silence. Miss Clarke's 
proposed reconstruction of the personal and 
dynastic relations of the Scyldings and the 
Scylfings, hypothetical tho it is, yet fits in so 
many ways and makes intelligible so much that 
is obscure or inconsistent in the Scandinavian 
traditions that it is bound to receiv attention 
at the hands of Beowulf students. The rela- 
tions which she posits (without the arguments, 

1 Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migra- 
tion Period, by M. G. Clarke (Girton College Studies 
III, Cambridge, 1911), pp. 82 ff. The idea was sug- 
gested to her, she says, by Mr. H. M. Chadwick, 
whose Origin of the English Nation and Heroic Age 
have thrown so much light upon Beowulf problems. 

* If Dr. Olrik is right in deriving this name from 
ursus (ursjon-), and if, like the other names in 
Beowulf, it has followed English morfology, its form 
in Old English would be Yrse. Beowulf 62 would 
then be restored thus: 

Hyrde ic Jnb* Yrse wcbs Owelan cwen; 
or, to further amend by the change of a single letter 
Trautmann's doctoring of the line, 

& Yrae ec, >e wees Onelan cwen. 



